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ET set for surprises! You'll find 

plenty of them in the New Parker 
“51”. For this pen has 14 remarkable 
new advances. 

Filling is extra fast and easy. A spe- 
cial window lets you see the ink sup- 
ply. The New “51” holds more ink, NEW ... FOTO-FILL FILLER ... VISIBLE INK 
too. And this pen is safeguarded against SURIE RUMI EERE Eee 
leaking, even at highest flight levels. -. + PLUS 9 OTHER GREAT ADVANCES. 

But there’s much more. So try it 
yourself. See the New “51” today at 
your Parker dealer’s. The Parker Pen 
Company, Janesville, Wisconsin, 

U.S. A., and Toronto, Canada. 
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American Relic ‘a 


One of the boys at Santa Marinella 
learns the art of pottery-making. 


Italian Boys Towns 
Help Homeless Boys 


The Italian boy was nine. His 
friends called him “The Bulldog.” 

“I like to pick pockets on trolleys,” 
he said, “but this place looks all right. 
I'd like to live here.” 

The Bulldog was talking about 
Santa Marinella—a haven for home- 
less boys in Italy. 


Santa Marinella, about 40 miles 
north of Rome, is the site of a “Boys 
Town.” It is a shelter for orphaned 
boys, like Boys Town in Omaha, 
Nebraska. Father Edward J. Flanagan 
founded the Nebraska Boys Town in 
1917. 

A clergyman* also started the Ital- 
ian Boys Town. He is Monsignor 


John Patrick Carroll-Abbing. 


BOYS WITHOUT HOMES 


In 1944 many hungry and homeless 
boys roamed Italian cities. Some 
earned a few cents daily as shoe-shine 
boys. Others did more than shine 
shoes to get food. They stole food 
agd equipment from U. S. Army 
trucks. They broke into shops. They 
formed gangs to attack adults and 
steal their money. 

Like The Bulldog, they soon be- 
came tough little hoodlums. 


But Msgr. Carroll-Abbing believed 
these boys could be helped—if they 
had a home. So he started a Boys 
Town at Santa Marinella. At first the 
Boys ‘Town was made up of only one 
barn-like room. The boys slept on 
old cots covered with straw. 


Today Santa Marinella has grown 


*® Means word is defined on page 12. 
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into a model home. There the boys 
are taught pottery, farming, cobbling, 
and fishing. They also go to school 
and havertheir own mayor, officials, 
and bank. 

To become a citizen of Santa Mari- 
nella, a boy must promise to work. 
School is counted as work. Going to 
school helps a boy earn his food, 
room, and clothing. 

For every five hours of school, a 
boy receives nine “merits.” Then he 
changes the “merits” at the bank for 
money. Boys also get paid for doing 
odd jobs and for working in the shops 
or fields. 

Few boys want to leave Santa Ma- 
rinella. 


FUNDS RAISED IN U. S. 


About 20,000 boys have found 
homes in Santa Marinella and other 
Boys Towns which are forming all 
over Italy. 

All funds for the Italian Boys 
Towns are raised in the U. S. by the 
American Relief for Italy. In Italy, 
the people and government help by 
giving land, labor, and tools. 

Msgr. Carroll-Abbing is a citizen of 
Eire. He has lived in Italy since 1930. 





UNITED STATES 
OF EUROPE 


A United States of Europe is a 
dream many leaders of European na- 
tions have had for a long time. 

Five European nations recently 
took what may be the first step 
toward forming a United States of 
Europe. The five nations are Britain, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg. 

The five nations agreed to start a 
“Council of Europe.” The Council’s 
main job will be to discuss ways of 
uniting European nations. It only 
will be able to advise nations. It will 
not have the power to make them 
do anything. 

Other nations will be invited to 
join the Council. Italy is ready to 
join. Sweden and Denmark are being 
invited. Switzerland and Portugal 
may join. 

The first meeting of the Council 
may be held in Strasbourg, France, 
sometime this year. The constitution 
for the Council will be drawn up at 
this meeting. 








Progress Made in 
Palestine Peace Talks 


Israel has gone to the polls for the 
first time. And the 8-month-old na- 
tion’s first election was a vote for 
peace. 

Last month voters elected 121 
members to Israel’s first national as- 
sembly. The voters had 25 parties 
from which to choose. The Mapai 
(mah-PIE) party, which told the 
people it wanted peace, won the most 
seats in the assembly. 

Israel did not vote for a president 
—or any government officials. The as- 
sembly will elect Israel’s president. 
He will probably be Chaim Weiz- 
mann (KHYE-ihm WHITES-mahn ). 

The assembly will make Israel’s 
laws and write its constitution. 

Israel’s first election campaign was 
like any in the U. S. Trucks rumbled 
through the streets with loudspeakers 
blaring the candidates’ names. Posters 
covered the sides of buildings. Slo- 
gans were scrawled on streets and 
sidewalks. 

Meanwhile, talks 


peace between 


Israel and Egypt have been going on 
at Rhodes. Rhodes is a small island in 
the Mediterranean. 

Egypt is one of the Arab League 
nations which have been fighting 
Israel in Palestine. 

Last month the United Nations 
asked both sides to stop fighting. The 
U. N. asked them to talk about peace 
terms at Rhodes. 

Some progress has been made at 
Rhodes. 

1. Both sides have agreed to keep 
talking—and stop shooting. 

2. Egyptian soldiers have been 
trapped by the Israelis in southern 
Palestine. Israel has agreed to let 
Egypt send the soldiers food during 
the peace talks. 

3. Trans-Jordan has agreed to join 
the peace talks. Trans-Jordan is the 
Arab country with the largest army. 
The king of Trans-Jordan has asked 
all Arab League nations to join the 
talks. The U. N. has also asked them. 

Peace is not definite in Palestine. 


But it soon may be. And Israel waits 
hopefully for peace so that it can 
build up its country. 

The U. S. is helping Israel grow. 
A U. S. bank will lend Israel $1. 
000,000 this year. Israel will use th: 
money to build and improve farms 
and to build factories, roads, bridges, 
and houses. 


Atomic Energy Report 


In August, 1945, a U. S. atom 
bomb exploded on Hiroshima, Japan 
That one bomb killed 70,000 peopl 
It injured 100,000 others. Soon afte: 
ward, Japan surrendered. 

After World War II ended, many 
people in the U. S. worried about the 
use of atomic energy. They did not 
want it used only for building bomb: 
They wanted atomic energy used also 
for peaceful things. 

One year after Hiroshima, Con 
gress set up an Atomic Energy Com 
mission. This five-man commission 
studies ways of using atomic energy) 
Every six months the Commission r¢ 
ports to Congress. 

Last month the Commission gav¢ 
its fifth report. Here are some of the 
facts the Commission told Congress 

1. Since 1939 the U. S. has spent 
more than $3,000,000,000 studying 
the uses of atomic energy. 

2. Atomic energy is being used to 
help scientists fight cancer. It is also 
being used to help scientists study how 
plants make some of their own food 

3. The U. S. knows how to pro 
duce more powerful atom bombs 
than those used at Hiroshima. 

4. The U. S. has more than 1, 
laboratories, plants, and offices wher 
work on atomic energyNs carried oul 


Jet Planes Set Record 


Two. U. S. Army jet planes fly 
wing-to-wing set a new speed re 
last month for the 711-mile trp b« 


tween Chicago and New York. 


THE NATION’S HEALTHIEST—Here are the winners in the National 4-H Club Health 
Improvement program. Aim of the program is to help members develop good health habits— The jets, or F-80-C_ Lockheed 
Shooting Stars, made the trip in 
hour, 21 minutes, and 8 seconds 
They broke the record for the trip 
half an hour. 

‘One pilot said the jets averaged 
about 587 miles an hour. The top 
speed was close to 650 miles an hou', 
more than 10 miles a minute. 


eating and dressing properly, getting plenty of exercise, understanding the signs of good 
health. The 4-H-ers in the photo are lined up for an X-ray examination. At the machine 
are Emma Lee Williamson, Grubbs, Ark., and Ivan Schmedemann, Junction City, Kan. 
Others (left to right) are Leland Pool, Portales, N. M.; Marjorie Cathey, Castor, La.; 
James Pritchett, Stone Mountain, Ga.; Rita Louise Hewitt, Defiance, Ohio; Margie Meier, 
Hillsboro, Ore.; Sue Nichols, Raleigh, N. C.; Helen De Witt, Flint, Mich.; Phyllis Ann 
Tiffany, Denver, Colo. Another winner, Twila Mae Lautzenhiser, Hamilton, Ind., was not 
present at the time the picture was taken. 









State of the Union 


President Truman 
Asks New Labor Law 


In 1935 our Congress passed the 
Wagner Act. This Act gave protec- 
tion to the 4,000,000 U. S. workers 
vho belonged to labor unions. 

Che Wagner Act laid down certain 
ules. Both unions and employers had 
to obey these rules. For example, the 
\ct said employers could not stop 
workers from forming or joining un- 
ions. It said employers had to bar- 

ain*® with their workers’ unions. 

Twelve years later, in 1947, Con- 
sress passed another labor law. This 
me was named the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Why was the second act passed? 

Between 1935 and 1947, the num- 
ber of U. S. union members had 

srown to 16,000,000. Many people in 
the U. S. thought the Wagner Act 
eave labor unions too much power. 
Many Congressmen thought so. So 
did most “management people”—the 
wners and managers of factories, 
mills, mines, businesses. They wanted 
1 new law to cut down unions’ power. 

Labor union leaders did not think 
unions had too much power. They 
ypposed the new act. But Congress 
passed it. 

Now President Truman has asked 

Congress to pass a third and new 
labor law. This law would keep parts 
of the Taft-Hartley Act and get rid 
f other parts of it. 

President Truman agrees with the 
people who say the Taft-Hartley Act 
is too strict with labor unions. 

Here are the main parts of the 
laft-Hartley Act President Truman 
wants to get rid of in a new law. 


1. The ban on the closed shop. 

A closed shop means that an em- 
ployer can hire only workers who are 
members of the union. 

lhe President says employers and 
inions should decide among them- 
‘elves whether or not to have a closed 
shop. 


2. Our Government’s power to 
get a court order which postpones 
for 80 days strikes which would 
paralyze our nation. 

How can a strike in one industry 
paralyze the whole nation? 





Suppose a miners’ strike closes 
down the coal mines. Soon railroads 
that use coal for fuel. come to a 
standstill. Electric power plants that 
use coal to run their generators stop 
running. Steel mills, which need coal, 
shut down. Then automobile facto- 
ries and others using steel are forced 
to close. 

Instead of getting a court order, 
the President would ask unions to 
take a 30-day “cooling off” period 
before striking. He says other laws 
give him the power to step in, in case 
a strike threatens to paralyze our na- 
tion. 


3. The requirement that union 
leaders sign a statement saying 
they are not Communists, 

At present, if the leaders do not 
sign, their unions cannot use the ser- 
vices of the National Labor Relations 
Board. This Board helps settle dis- 
agreements between unions and man- 
agements. 

This rule was set up to force Com- 
munists out of unions. But the Presi- 
dent says unions themselves can han- 








Acme 
THIS HELICOPTER was equipped with 
lights on its propellers and fuselage. As it 
landed during its test flight, it made spirals 
and streaks in the night sky as shown in the 
picture above. This helicopter was designed 
for use in rescue operations by our Navy. 
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dle the problem of getting rid of their 
Communists. 


4. The ban on foremen joining 
unions. 

Some people think foremen are 
part of management. They think fore- 
men should not join unions. 

President Truman agrees with the 
people who think foremen are work- 
ers who should be allowed to join 
unions. 


5. The ban on union feather- 
bedding. 

Certain unions have forced employ- 
ers to pay workers for work that is 
not done. For example, unions have 
forced theatre companies to hire 
stage-hands even though there is no 
scenery to be moved. This practice is 
called featherbedding. 


6. The guarantee of an employ- 
er’s freedom of speech to oppose 
unions. 

This means an employer's right to 
talk against unions to his workers; 
or his right to advise workers not to 
join a union. Employers want to keep 
this right. 

Union leaders say this allows an 
employer to frighten workers out of 
joining a union. They say some work- 
ers are afraid they will be fired if they 
try to join a union. 


Here is one ot the important parts 
of the Taft-Hartley Act President 
Truman wants to keep: 


The ban on jurisdictional* 
strikes. 

In a jurisdictional strike, workers 
strike because of something workers 
in another union are doing. Most 
jurisdictional strikes happen when 
two unions cannot agree on which of 
them has the right to do a certain 
job. 

Here is one of the new things Pres- 
ident Truman wants added to the 
labor law. 

Some states have laws about closed 
shops. But companies doing business 
in more than one state would have 
to obey the Federal law, not the state 
laws. Suppose a.state law banned the 
closed shop. But the Federal law al- 
lowed the closed shop. The Federal 
law would be the “higher” one. 

Some people in the U. S. oppose 
changing the Taft-Hartley Act. They 
say this Act is not harmful to unions, 
And they say it is also fair to man- 
agement people. 


* Means word is defined on page 12. 
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America is like one country. A 

range of mountains runs down its 
center. Between the mountains and 
each coast there is a narrow strip of 
level land. 

In products, too, Central America 
seems like one country. Bananas and 
coffee are the main crops grown. 

At one time Central America was 
one country. It was named The 
Confederation* of Central American 
Provinces. But today it is divided into 
six republics and one colony. 

The colony is British Honduras. 
The republics are Guatemala, EI Sal- 
vador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, and Panama. 

As you travel south on the Pan- 
American Highway, Guatemala is the 
second country you come to. It is 
also the second largest of the six re- 
publics. (Nicaragua is the largest.) 
But Guatemala has only a little more 
than 45,000 square miles—about the 
size of Louisiana. Yet, within its bor- 
ders are hot, fertile lowlands, volcanic 
mountains, cool plateaus, and a dense 
jungle. 


I ITS GEOGRAPHY, Central 


Look at the map on this page. 
Notice the mass of mountains that 
cuts through Guatemala. 

To the west, the mountains drop 
sharply. Below them is a belt of 
fertile land 20 to 50 miles wide bor- 
dering the Pacific. 

To the east, the mountains slope 
to the fertile Atlantic lowlands. 

A jungle, which covers one third of 
Guatemala, lies to the north. The 





























jungle is called El Petén (ehl peh 
TEN). 

Guatemala has more roads and 
highways than any ‘other country in 
Central America. Railroads connect 
the capital, Guatemala City, with 
ports on the Pacific and Atlantic, and 
with Mexico and E] Salvador. There 
is no road or railroad to the vast 
Petén. 

Guatemala is an agricultural coun 
try. It has few industries. 

Its chief crops are corn, coffce, 
bananas, beans, rice and _ potatoes 
Other important products are chicl: 
(CHIHK-uhl) and lumber. 

Corn is the biggest crop. It is the 
people’s main food. Corn, bean: 
rice, and potatoes are raised almost 
entirely for use at home. 

About three quarters of the coffe: 
crop is exported every year. Coffee | 
Guatemala’s most important export 
Coffee grows best in a cool, dry cli 
mate. The cool, dry, lower slopes of 
the Guatemalan mountains are just 
right for growing coffee. 

Bananas are also exported. Banana: 
are grown in the tropical lowlands 

The United Fruit Company, a U.S 
company, owns most of the banana 
plantations or fincas (FEEN-kahs 
But the workers on the fincas 
Guatemalan. 

Another export is lumber. Fin 
mahogany is taken from the forest 
that lie below and around the coft 
fincas. 

Few people in the United Stat: 
have ever heard of the Petén jung! 
But it is one of two places in t! 
world that raise chicle. (The othe 
is the Yucatan Peninsula in Mexic« 
Chewing gum is made from chic! 


Many of the 78,000,000 gum chewers 
in the US. are chewing a product of 
the Petén. 


Guatemala, northernmost country in Central America, has 28 volcanoes in 
the mountain range which crosses it. A few of them still erupt and do 
damage for miles around. Lava and ashes have also enriched the soil. 








Chicle is a thick white liquid. It 
comes from the sapodilla (sa-po- 
DEE-yah. Pronounce sa as in sad) 
tree. The Indians of Guatemala tap 
the sapodilla tree for chicle. The 
chicle is carried by airplane to Puerto 
Barrios. 

Some day chicle will not be the 
only product taken from the Petén. 
(he jungle is rich in minerals and 
tropical hardwoods, rubber, and cin- 
chona trees. (Quinine comes from 
cinchona trees.) All these will bring 
new wealth to Guatemala when roads 
ind railroads are built into the Petén. 

\bout 2,000 years ago, the Mayan 
lndians came to Cuatemale from the 
Yucatan Peninsula in Mexico. 

I'he Mayans settled in the north of 
Guatemala in what is now the Petén. 
Like the Incas in Peru and Bolivia, 
the Mayans built great cities and 
good roads. Their glazed pottery, 
veaving, painting, and sculpture 
showed great skill and beauty. 


MAYANS MOVE AWAY 
In 639 the Mayans left the Peten. 
\gbody knows why. Some people 
think earthquakes scared them away. 
Others say the soil had worn out. 
Whatever the reason, they did leave. 
\nd the Petén jungle which overgrew 
their clearings still hides many of the 
wonderful stone carvings and build- 
ngs the Mayans left behind them. 
Some of the Mayans returned to 
the Yucatan Peninsula in Mexico. 
Others settled in the southern part 
‘f Guatemala. 

[he Spaniards conquered Guate 
nala in 1523. The lowlands were di 
ided among the conquerors. So were 
the Indians. Most of the Spanish 
indholders treated the Indians like 
laves. 

lhe Spaniards considered all of 
Central America and part of Mexico 
ne province. The capital of this 
rovince was in Guatemala. 

During their rule the Spaniards 
ult five capitals in Guatemala. All 
ut the present capital were called 
Santiago (sahn-tee-AH-go ). Each San- 

igo was destroyed by an e: oe 

The ruins of the fourth ‘§ Santiago 

still there. They are called Ae 

tigua (ahn-TEEG-wah)—“the old 
ne.” s 

he present capital of Guatemala 

Guatemala City. 

In 1821, the Central American prov- 

ce won freedom from Spain. In 

22, Guatemala and the other pres 


* Means word is defined on page 12. 


ent-day republics of Central America 
(except Panama) formed the Con- 
federation of Central American Prov- 
inces. But the provinces couldn’t get 
along together. And in 1839, the Con- 
federation broke up. Guatemala be- 
came an independent republic. 

The Guatemalans chose the quet- 
zal (kateSAHL) as their national 
bird. It is shown on their seal. The 
quetzal dies if caged. To live, it must 
be free. 

Like many Latin American coun- 
tries, Guatemala had great difficulty 
in settling down to a peaceful life. 
There were many revolutions. Some 
of Guatemala’s presidents were legal- 
ly elected. Others seized power. 
Some, like Justo Rufino Barns, were 
good presidents. 

Barrios was President from 1873 to 
1885. One of the things he did was 
to have schools built throughout 
Guatemala. 

But most of the schools outside 
Guatemala’s cities still do not go be- 
yond the fourth grade. Many Guate- 
malan children leave school after the 
first grade. And they learn to do little 
more than sign their names. More 
than 7o per cent of the Guatemalans 
cannot read or write. 

What are the 3,500,000 people of 
modern Guatemala like? 

About 2,275,000 are pure-blooded 
Indians. Most of them live in the 
mountains. 

Nearly all the rest of the people in 
Guatemala are mestizos (mess-TEE- 
sohs ). Mestizos are people with both 
white and Indian blood. They live 
in the lowlands and cities. 


Spreading coffee berries to dry. 


7 
Only one per cent of the Guate- 
malans do not have any Indian blood. 
The Indians of the Guatemalan 
highlands have kept their own way of 
life. Few speak Spanish, which is the 
official language of Guatemala. 

Each Indian has his own patch of 
land. His house is usually adobe. 
There is no furniture except” grass 
mats for sleeping. Food—mostly corn 
and beans—is cooked over an open 
fire in earthenware pots. 

The Indians have kept many of the 
arts of their Mayan ancestors. Cloth, 
spun and woven by Indian women, 
and handmade pottery fill their 
homes and market stalls. 


FEW ARE RICH 

In the cities and on the large fincas 
of the lowlands and mountain slopes, 
most of the people are mestizos. They 
do all kinds of work. Some mestizos 
work on the fincas. They are poor. 
Other mestizos have good jobs, such 
as shopkeepers, skilled workers, bank 
workers, plantation foremen, and gov- 
ernment workers. 

The few people in Guatemala with- 
out Indian blood are usually rich. 
They usually hold power in the gov- 
ernment. There are a few rich mesti- 
zos, too. And some mestizos also hold 
power in the government. 

Guatemala hopes to make life bet 
ter for its people. Doctors, nurses, 
and trained health workers visit the 
most distant parts of the country. 
They inoculate* the people against 
diseases and teach them 


rules of health. Schools are being im 
proved. 





Washing a banana stem after cutting. 





simple 














Bib and Tuck 


Germano (left) with two friends in 
front of San Croce Church, Florence. 


at Tuck, as they climbed off the 
train in Florence, Italy. 

“I speak Italian as well as you do— 

I don’t know one word,” Tuck re- 

torted. “I sure hope Italians under- 
stand French and English.” 


q OW’S your Italian?” Bib grinned 


“Some of us do,” a voice said be- 
hind them. A tall, black-haired boy 
smiled. “Are you English?” 

“We're Bib and Tuck Tucker from 
the U:S.,” Tuck took over introduc- 
tions. 

“I’m Germano Bonanni. Would 
you like me to show you some of the 
sights of our city?” 

“That would be swell,” Tuck said. 

“Many of the world’s famous art- 
ists lived and -~worked in Florence,” 
Germano said. He led Bib and Tuck 
through a square with many statues 
in it. Then they came to the famous 
old stone bridge called the Ponte 
Vecchio (“Old Bridge”). The little 
shops lining the bridge were filled 
with silver, silk, linen, and leather 
goods—the famous products of Flor- 
ence. 

“Are food and clothes rationed in 
Italy today?” Bib asked Germano, as 
the three of them sat on a wall at the 
end of the bridge. 


in ITALY 


“Not any more,” Germano said. 
“But after the war, times were hard. 
Some of our cities had been ruined. 
Our factories were idle. Our fields 
were not planted. And we had prac- 
tically no government. People were 
hungry and confused. But Italy was 
not as crippled as countries like 
France which were in the war longer. 
We are working hard to rebuild our 
country. 

“One of our biggest troubles after 
the war was that we didn’t have 
enough bread. We are now getting 
grain for bread from the U.S. So we 
have enough bread now, and it is not 
rationed.” ' 

“Is that part of the Marshall Plan 
for Italy?” Bib asked. Germano 
nodded. 

“Under the Marshall Plan,” Tuck 
announced, “the U.S. sends food, ma- 
chinery, fertilizer, and fuel to 16 Eu- 
ropean countries to help them help 
themselves.” 


WHAT GERMANO EATS 


With an I-know-all-about-it look at .« 


Tuck, Bib popped another question 
at Germano. 

“Does your family make its own 
macaroni or spaghetti?” she asked. 

“No!” Germano laughed. “Some 
Italians make macaroni in_ their 
homes. But most of it is made in fac- 
tories. And we don’t have macaroni 
for every meal as some foreigners 
seem to think. Not for breakfast, for 
instance.” 

“What do you have for breakfast?” 
Bib asked. 

“Bread and butter, and coftee-with- 
milk. We usually start other meals 
with macaroni or spaghetti. We pre- 
fer these with a meat sauce if we can 
afford meat. If we can’t afford meat 
for the sauce, we may start the meal 
with soup instead.” 

“What do you have for a main 
course?” Tuck asked. 


“A meat dish,” answered Germano. 
“If a family hasn’t much money it 
eats fish or cheese. We also eat lots 
of salads.” 

“Italy is warm all year around, isn't 
it?” Bib asked. 

“Only in the southern part,” Ger 
mano said. “Currents from the Med 
iterranean Sea keep it warm. But 
Italy is really in the same latitude a: 
your states from Delaware to the 
middle of Maine. Northern Italy, 
near the Alps, gets quite chilly.” 

“Don’t figs, oranges, lemons, and 
olives grow in the south of Italy?” 
Tuck asked. : 

“Yes, but the richest land is in the 
northern plain. Our chief crops there 
are rice, wheat and corn, potatoes, 
and sugar beets.” 

“Rice in Italy?” Bib asked. “! 
didn’t know rice grew in Europe.” 


ITALY GROWS RICE 

Germano grinned. “Italy is the 
only country in Europe where you'll 
find a lot of rice grown. Rice is an 
important food here. 

“We cultivate every inch of good 
land,” Germano told them. “Along 
the edges of the fields we grow mul 
berry trees for silkworms. To make 
use of the land between the trees, we 
grow grape rows there.” 

“Golly,” Tuck exclaimed, “that is 
using all the land.” 

“Like many other countries of Eu 
rope, Italy is small but has a large 
population,” Germano explained. 
“But Italy has an even harder time 
supporting all her people than othe: 
countries because we have few indus 
tries. That means we don’t have many 
goods we can sell to other countries 
in exchange for food. Most of out 
large population must make its living 
from the small amount of land.” 


PORTS IN THE NORTH 


“Why can’t you build more facto 
ries?” ‘Tuck asked. 

“Because you must have power to 
run factories. And Italy has no coal 
Our factories are all in the north 
where we get water power from thi 
waterfalls of the Alps. 

“Our large sea ports are also in the 
aorth near our factories,” German 
addéd. “Venice on the eastern sid 
of Italy and Genoa on the western 
side are our two largest ports.” 

“We plan to go to Venice with 
Pop,” Bib said. “We want to nde in 
the gondolas through thc canals.” 

(Continued on page 16) 





A Monkey Rides a Pig 


URING my travels in Brazil I once 
f stopped at a coffee plantation. It 

was there that I beheld the amaz- 
ing spectacle of a monkey riding on a 
pig. 

Let me tell you about it... . 

The’ setting for the performance was 
the barbecue. This is the platform on 
vhich coffee berries are dried. The bar- 
ecue, some twenty rods wide and 
plastered to a smooth surface, is raised 
two or three feet above the level of the 
sround. When the ripe coffee berries 
we gathered from the trees, they are 
spread out upon this square surtace to 
iry. Afterwards the berries are taken 
to the machinery house, where they are 
hulled. Then they are passed through 
tanning mills, and finally bagged and 
shipped to all parts of the world. 

This barbecue, or square, as | will 
all it, is surrounded on all sides by 
houses. There is the proprietor’s house; 
the machinery house; the laborers’ 
houses; the barns and other houses for 
storing the coffee. They form an en- 
losure around the square. 

Between the square and houses runs 
. wide avenue, prettily laid out with 
truit and shade trees. Coconuts, man- 
goes, oranges, bananas, and a great va- 
riety of other tropical fruits are to be 
found along it. Besides these, the ave- 
nue is alive with birds of beautiful plu- 
mage, monkeys, parrots, pigs, ducks, 
geese—and everything else that goes 
to make up an extensive barnyard. The 
enclosure is a lively place. 

At the time I am speaking of, there 
stood just in front of the proprietor’s 
house on this particular plantation a 
large mango tree, to which a monkey 
was chained. The tree threw a most 
tempting shade. The pigs seemed espe- 
cially fond of lying down in it. But 
later on I discovered it was not only for 
the sake of the shade that the pigs 
sprawled under that tree. They were 
on the watch to steal the monkey’s 
bananas. 

It was the monkey’s habit to sit in a 
tork of his tree about six feet above the 
ground. Whenever any food was given 
him, he would come down to the 
ground, take the food, and retire with 
it. He never ate on the ground. Always 
he retreated to his seat in the fork and 
teasted there. 

This was not always to his advan- 
tage. He often dropped things. Then 





By Ted McDonald 


before he could get down and retrieve 
his property, the pigs would have gob- 
bled it up. 

On this particular morning 1 noticed 
that the monkey had lost several ba- 
nanas while peeling them. After remov- 
ing the skin, he would find the banana 
more and more slippery. It would es- 
cape from his fingers and fall to the 
ground. The pigs, always on the alert, 
would pick up the prize and gobble 
it up. . 

It was all very annoying to the mon- 
key. Every time it happened, he would 
get more and more savage. He would 
shake his fists at the offending pig and 
chatter furiously. 


I was amused. To console the mon-* 


key, I strode over and offered him a 
banana. He snatched it greedily from 
my hand and scampered at once to his 
fork. But no sooner had he peeled the 
fruit than the same difficulty presented 
itself: the banana became very slippery, 
and careful as he was handling it, it 





fell to the ground before he had eaten 
a quarter of it. Ere he could retrieve it, 
a pig had seized and eaten it. 

Seeing yet another banana gone, the 
monkey now lost all sense of caution. 
He leaped furiously on the pig’s back. 
Holding on to both of the pig’s ears, he 
settled himself to stay. 

The pig was as astounded as I was. 
He let out a squeal and set off at a 
bound. The sudden jerk broke the mon- 
key’s chain. And he went off, too 
mounted on the pig’s back. Round the 
square they whirled at a rate af speed 
I never saw a pig attain before. As for 
the monkey, he proved himself to be a 
good rider. But I could see that he had 
all he could do to keep his seat. 

For a full ten minutes the pig kept 
up the race, going in every direction 
and causing an uproar among the ducks, 
geese, and everything else about the 
place. The pig was obviously not hav- 
ing a good time. But the monkey 
seemed to be enjoying it hugely. As the 
tired pig slowed down, the monkey 
would raise himself up, grin, chatter, 
and shake the pig’s ears as though to 
urge him forward. 

Exhausted, the pig finally stopped. 
Only then did the monkey scamper off 
and up into his tree. From his place in 
the fork he looked down to scold. 

During the remainder of my stay I 
noticed that this particular pig gave the 
monkey’s tree a wide berth. The mon- 
kev, for his part, had many more 
chances for a ride—but he never took 
one. 














hungry hawk circles high 
overhead. 
Suddenly it dives at a 
young crow perched on a 
telephone pole. 

Quickly, the crow drops to the 
ground. The hawk lands on top of the 
pole. 

The crow watches the hawk from 
the base of the pole. Slowly the hawk 
turns its body. Like all hawks, it does 
not attack unless directly over its prey. 

Now the hawk poises for its light- 
ning dive—and the kill. 

The crow, still watching carefully, 
hops around to the other side of the 
pole. 

The hawk shifts position. Directly 
over its foe, the hawk once more poises 
for the kill. 

And again—the crow hops around the 
pole. 

Many times the hawk shifts, ready 
to dive. Each 
around the 
gives up. 

It flies away—still hungry. .. . 

Did you ever know hawks attack 
only when directly over an enemy? 
Ever know crows to be so smart? Ever 
know that bird-watching leads to ex- 
citing discoveries and real adventures? 

Why not start enjoying birds—those 
on this page—right now? 

1. The robin has its own way of 
catching worms. It runs for a few steps, 
stops, and cocks its head. It is not 
listening, but moving into position to 
see better. 


2. The 


time the crow hops 
pole. Finally the hawk 


blackbird is 


red-winged 


sometimes called the “soldier bird.” 
These birds maneuver in the sky with 
the skill of armies. Sometimes thou- 
sands gather and pass upland, wheeling 
and turning together. 

® The chickadee is a small, cocky 
bird—but a leader. Other birds follow 
when the chickadee warns of enemies 
or finds food. 

4. The mallard duck “tips up’— 
really stands on its head—to feed from 
the bottom of shallow ponds. 

5. The cardinal gets its name from 
a prince of the Roman Catholic Church 
who wears a bright red robe. This bird 
likes to stay near home and won't fly 
more than two or three miles from its 
birthplace. 

6. The bluebird takes his young 
around the neighborhood and shows 
them the best places to find food. 


MANY OTHER BIRDS 

7. The—sorry, there’s no room on 
this page for any more bird pictures. 
But there are plenty of birds left for 
you to see outdoors. ’ 

There’s the screech ow] which wails 
and sees in the dark. It helps farmers 
by eating crop-killers such as beetles, 
moths, and mice. 

There’s the male goldfinch which 
is bright yellow only in summer. In 
winter he’s a dull olive color. He builds 
a neat cup-like nest—and lines it with 
layers of thistledown. 

There’s the downy woodpecker which 
has a long, hard tongue with short, 
sharp “fishing spears” at the tip. This 
tongue can reach out an inch and a 
half for insect grubs. 

Or you might keep your eyes open 
for the black-headed grosbeak which 
has to feed its young every ten or 
fifteen minutes while they are in the 
nest. 

You might watch for the bright 
colored scarlet tanager which is known 
as “the guardian of the oaks.” He is 
always on hand to eat the many small 
green worms on new oak leaves. 


Then there’s the mockingbird which 
imitates the songs of other birds. Some- 
times he imitates a hen’s cackle,-a dog's 
bark, or a postman’s whistle. 

Another bird worth listening to is 
the phoebe. He is sometimes called the 
“bridge bird.” He likes to sit on a twig 
over water and call out his own name 
“phoebe-phoebe-phoebe.” 

And if it suddenly started to rain, 
the phoebe—or almost any other bird— 
wouldn’t worry. A bird can put on a 
raincoat. 

How does he do it? 

At the base of his tail, a bird has a 
gland that makes and holds drops of 
oil. A bird reaches around and fills his 
bill with this oil. Then he passes his 
bill through his feathers. The oil 
spreads on the feathers and waterproofs 
the bird’s body. 

In cold weather, a bird can put on 
an overcoat. He does so by fluffing out 
his body feathers. This lets the warm, 
inside down of his body feathers hold 
more air. This extra air warms up and 
acts as a blanket or overcoat. 


Many different birds brighten the out- 
doors. A good way to see birds close up 
is to feed them. And a still better way 
is to start a nature club. 


STARTING A CLUB 


How do you start a nature club? 
1. Get 9 or more friends interested 
in forming a club. Collect 15 cents 
for dues from each member. (There 
must be at least 10 of you in a club.) 


2. Give the money to a teacher or 
person you would like as a leader. 
Tell the leader to write te this address 
National Audubon Society, 1000 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. Also tel! 
the leader to send the dues and a list 
showing each member's grade. 


After the club is formed, the Society 
will send the leader a membership but- 
ton, booklets, and pictures of birds for 
each member. The club also will re- 
ceive a newspaper four times during 
the school year. The leader will re- 
ceive a booklet called “The Audubon 
Teachers Guide.” 


If you can’t get a club started, you 
can still join the Society. Send 25 cents 
for dues every school year to the ad- 
dress above. 


The National Audubon Society is 
named after John James Audubon, the 
great bird artist of the U. S. The first 
Audubon Junior Nature Club started in 
1910. About 8,000,000 boys and girls 
belong to such clubs. About 350,000 
boys and girls join every year. 

It’s fun to know about birds, A na- 
ture club will help you get outdoors 
to watch them. Once you do, youl 
want to go out again—and as quickly as 
a mother meadowlark after a worm. 








Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Schol- 
astic, 7 E. 12th St., 
New York 3, N.Y. If 
your picture is good, 
you will receive a 
Shutterbug Button. 
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MORE SNOW? By Nancy Sherman, Stokley 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. Nancy uses an Ansco. 
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FIRST DOWN. By Bill Thompson, Edina Jr. H. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Camera: Brownie 127. 






WELCOME SIGHT. By Charles G. Schepel, 
Corstens School, Detroit, Mich. Brownie 620. 
































Awkward in sports 

and lagging in school, 
Lizzie appeared 

an absolute fool... 


Till Valentine’s Day 
brought a card that read, 

“Dawdle less mornings— 
eat breakfast instead!” 











So while on an errand 
down the street, 

She ordered NABISCO 

SHREDDED WHEAT 


Now she eats breakfast 
with plenty of zest 
And in her school-work 

she leads all the rest! 
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see, 
‘/ BAKED BY NABISCO - NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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WORDS TO 


How Words Change 


electricity (ih-lehk-TRIHS-ih-tee) 
Our word electricity comes from the 
Greek word elektron. 

Elektron means amber, a stone used 
in jewelry or for decoration. 

The word elektron, in turn, came 
from the Greek word elektor, which 
means the glare of the sun. 

This is why the Greeks called am- 
ber elektron: 

Amber is made of resin, which is 
the sap or juice from certain trees or 
plants. After many, many years the 
resin—sometimes with insects caught 
in it—hardens and turns to stone. This 
stone is amber. It is often found in 
the ocean. 

The Greeks thought that elektor, 
the glare of the sun, hardened when 
it struck the sea and turned into 
something vou could see and touch. 
They thought the hardened resin 





THE WISE 


(which we call amber) was the hard- 
ened glare of the sun. So they called 
the stone elektron. 

Then the Greeks noticed an odd 
thing about elektron. When elektron 
was rubbed, it would draw things to 
it or thrust them away. 

Later, scientists realized that this 
strange power of elektron was the 
same new force they were experi- 
menting with. So they named their 
discovery electricity. 





This Way, Please 


“Look at this here picture.” 

Did you ever hear anyone say that? 
You probably did because many peo- 
ple make that mistake. (Just the way 
many people would say “that there 
mistake.” ) 


You don’t need to put anything 
- . 


after this or that, these or those in 
order to explain them. Here is the 
reason: 

This all by itself means “the thing 
that is here.” 

That all by itself means “the thing 
over there.” 

It’s the same story with these here 
and those there. If you say them, 
you're just repeating yourself. 


S*T-A-R-RE-D W-0-R-D-$ 


confederation (kun-fed-er-A-shun 
Noun. To confederate means to join to 
gether. Nations join together—or form 
a confederation—by combining thei: 
separate governments. 


gladiator (GLAD-ih-a-ter) Noun. A 
trained fighter of ancient Rome. Cen 
turies ago, Romian slaves were forced 
to fight one another with swords, knives, 
or other weapons as entertainment for 
other people. These slaves were called 
gladiators. 

jurisdictional (joor-is-DIHK-shun-a! 
See page 5 for definition. 


inoculate (in- AHK-you-late) Verb 
meaning to infect a person with a few 
germs of a disease. The person does not 
catch the disease from these few germs. 
Instead, his body gets used to the germs 
This means he can fight off the disease 
if too many of its germs ever enter into 
his body. Animals can also be inocu 
lated. 


bargain (BAHR-gin. Pronounce g as 
in go.) Verb. To bargain means to ask 
for something someone does not want 
to give you right away. Labor unions 
ask for such things as higher wages and 
shorter working hours when they bar 
gain with management. 


clergyman (KLUR-gee-man. Pro- 
nounce g as in gym.) Noun. A man 
appointed officially by the Christian 
Church to guide people in their prayers 
to God. Ministers, pastors, and priest: 
are clergymen. 
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Mister O’Malley 


He came one warm fall afternoon, 
one of the most bedraggled specimens 
of Mallard duck imaginable. When I 
came home from school, he was limp- 
ing around the backdoor and my sis- 
ter was feeding him bread crumbs. As 
I looked on, he saw the pool in our 
backyard for the first time, and made 
a beeline for it. He was oriented. 

Not a very spectacular entrance, but 
a duck with a personality like Mister 
O’Malley’s doesn’t need fanfare to be 
an outstanding figure in our family 
history. 

About a week after he adopted us 
he showed signs of failing health. He 
couldn’t fly and could hardly walk. 
We took him to Farmingdale, where 
thev run a free veterinary service for 


poultry raisers here on Long Island. 
The vet took one look at him and said, 
“That duck won't last 24 hours. If you 
want to try for a miracle you can feed 
him cod liver oil, but it’s a lost cause.” 

As we drove home we were in a 
pretty despondent mood. Did you ever 
try to feed a duck cod liver oil? We did 
it. We tempted him with every known 
cereal, and all that winter the family 
ate what the duck wouldn't. 

We built him a large pen down cel- 
lar by the furnace where it was warm 
and dry. One winter evening my 
mother noticed that the house was 
awfully cold. She bundled us into sweat- 
ers and called a repairman. After wor- 
riedly scratching his head and puttering 
around the furnace, he reached down 
and clicked a switch on O’Malley’s side 
of the furnace. The oi] burner began 
to hum. You guessed it! Mister O’Mal- 
ley had turned off the furnace. 

In spite of all the care lavished upon 
him, our duck developed quite a tem- 








per. He grew expert at untying shoe 
laces and making runs in silk stockings 
Some of our friends called him th: 
Nylon Nipper. 
When spring came, O'Malley wen! 


-out in the yard to live, and his sick 


dull plumage began to grow more co! 
orful. His temper grew more colorfu! 
along with his bright purple and gree" 
feathers. Since our yard is fenced in, he 
is perfectly safe from wandering dog: 
and cats, but we think he could handle 
cats anyway. He won't even let m) 
kitten come in the yard. If I had more 
space, I could tell how the springe' 
spamel retrieves him, and how hie 
scratches the dog. I would also like to 
tell you how he behaves in this winter's 
deep snow. 

He flies a little now, but he is too fa! 
and lazy to fly away. It looks as if we 
have a duck for life. 


Heritage White, Grade 6A 
P.S. 3, Ocoanside, New Yo" 
Teacher, Nerma LaBelle 


k 











How're you doing? 








Diana Gallagher of P. S. 12, Bronx, 


N. Y. asks this question: 


Jean is dancing with Jim. Bob cuts in. 
Jean doesn’t know Bob. Should they find 
out each other’s names and talk to- 
gether? Or should they just dance? 


Jean and Bob should certainly get 
acquainted. . 

Maybe Bob’s been told that Jean is 
the friend of somebody he knows too. 
Maybe he thinks Jean is the prettiest 
girl or best dancer in the room. What- 
ever the reason, he must have wanted 
to meet Jean or he wouldn’t have cut 


Bob should introduce himself first. 
But if he doesn’t start the ball rolling, 
then Jean should. 

After the introductions, Jean and Bob 
should talk a bit. If they’re at a school 
or club dance, they can talk about the 
school or club. If they’re at a dance in 
a private home, they can find out which 
people they're both friendly with. Or 
they can find out what interests they 
have in common. 

If a girl doesn’t want to go out with a 
boy, how can she refuse a date without 
hurting his feelings? 

There’s no sure way. Each time he 
sks for a date, you can say politely, 
“I'm sorry, I can’t.” Or, “I'm sorry, I 
have another date.” 

After the boy is turned down two or 
three times, he'll probably get the idea 
that you don’t want to go aut with him. 
lf he keeps asking for a date, you can 
ask him please not to invite you any 
more. 

Of course, if you went out with him 
once, you might find he wasn’t so bad 
after all. 


NEW BOOKS 


HOW TO KNOW THE BIRDS, by Roger 
Tory Peterson. A Mentor Book. The 
New York American Library, New 
York, 1949. 35c. 


Do you want to learn to recognize 
the birds you see? Then here’s the book 
for you. Plentifully illustrated, this book 
describes over 200 common species of 
birds. It tells you where to look for 
these birds and what to look for. De- 
scriptions are simple, short, and to the 
point. The book is also just the right 
size for carrying on a hike. 
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This book may be obtained by 
schools through the Scholastic Book 
Service. Special discount for orders of 
10 or more copies. 


BY SECRET RAILWAY, by Enid La Monte 
Meadowcraft. Thomas Y. Crowell, 
New York. $3.00 
This adventure story is set in the 

1860s. It concerns a boy who gave up 

the security of his home to find a Negro 
slave, Jim, who had been kidnapped. 

An exciting search led David Morgan 

to Missouri, where with the help of the 

underground railroad he was able to 
bring about the freedom of his friend 

Jim. 











your weight . fst remember 


And fat is a very special kind 
of fuel. It has a higher energy 
value per unit of weight than 
any other food. And, because 
it is absorbed more slowly 
than proteins or carbohy- 
drates, it provides long-last- 
ing energy. Salads served with 
Best Foods or Hellmann’s 
Real Mayonnaise are good 
for you. So if you’re worried 
about your weight—don’t cut 
out fats like mayonnaise or 
your spread for bread—just 
cut down on your helpings. 











NT eds aR 


BEST FOODS 
HELLMANNS 
Reet Mayonnaiie 


a body needs fuel! 




























Short Shots 


RACTICALLY every basketball fan 

in St. Louis, plus Carl Nordberg of 
Mackinac Island, Mich., and Lloyd 
Rudy of Wenatchee, Wash., slipped me 
the needle last week. 

“Hey, expert,” their letters ran, “why 
don’t you stick to peddling fish? Aren't 
you the guy who (1) picked Kentucky 
as the nation’s No. 1 team; (2) claimed 
that Alex Groza was a better center 
than Ed Macauley; and (3) said that 
the Wildcats could easily lick St. Louis 
U.? The enclosed clipping ought to 
interest you.” 

I didn’t have to read the clipping. 
I knew what it referred to—that 42-40 
beating St. Louis handed Kentucky. 

O.K., so it made me look pretty sad. 
Nevertheless I’m still sticking by Ken- 
tucky. I don’t think one game proves 
anything, not in a wild-and-woolly sport 
like basketball. For example, both Tem- 
ple and Notre Dame knocked off Ken- 
tucky last season, yet nobody dared 
claim that either Temple or Notre Dame 
was the better team. 


Sure, the St. Louis Billikens are great, 
but I don’t think they're as great as 
Kentucky. If you're going to base your 
opinion on just one game, then you 
can’t even say that St. Louis is better 
than Oklahoma A. & M. The Aggies 
beat the Billikens last month, 29-27. 

And here’s another nut to chew on. 
Nearly everybody agreed last season 
that St. Louis rated at least No. 2 in 
the country, a shade behind Kentucky. 
Yet St. Louis wasn’t even good enough 
to win its conference title! The Billikens 
bowed twice to Oklahoma A. & M. and 
finished second in the Missouri Valley 
Conference. Despite this, the Billikens 
were rated well above the Aggies. 

Kentucky may get another crack at 
St. Louis in March. There are two big 
tournaments coming up—the National 
Collegiate and the National Invitational. 
I understand that Kentucky is going to 
wait until St. Louis picks up one or the 
other, then enter the same tourney. The 
Wildcats are hungering for revenge, and 
I’m betting they get it. 

Jumping be-bop, I did it again—put 
a whammy on a team! In my January 
12th column, I reeled off a hymn in 
praise of the long winning streak 
chalked up by the Missouri Valley Col- 
lege football team. I wrote the article 
just before the Refrigerator Bowl game 
between Missouri Valley and Evansville 
College on December 4. 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Seventeenth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 
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A Mouthful About Your Teeth 


« 
1. Brush teeth thoroughly 


2. Have a check-up twice 
@ year. 

3. Go easy on sweets. 

4. Eat well-balanced foods. 
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Better keep your teeth in ship-shape, Nate. The whole world 
loves a pearly smile, but, more than that, you need good 
teeth to chew food properly aid prevent various diseases. 


Yep, you guessed it, brother. Evans 
ville kissed the winning streak good-bye 
with a 14-7 victory. The sad—or glad 
news was passed on to me by John Fel, 
and a raft of seniors from Reitz Me 
morial High in Evansville. 

“Did you ever hear of Clemson Co! 
lege?” writes Norma Jean Still of Wal- 
terboro, S. C. “How come you didn’t 
mention them in your list of the ten 
top football teams of 1948? The Tigers 
didn’t lose a game, copped the South 
ern Conference crown, and drubbed 
Missouri in the "Gator Bowl. What have 
you to say for yourself?” 

I'm innocent, you hear, I’m innocent. 
I didn’t pick those ten top teams—the 
experts did. But I'll string along wit), 
the sharks. Clemson had a nice strong 
club, but I don’t think they could have 
licked any of the top ten — Michigan 
Notre Dame, North Carolina, Califo: 
nia, Oklahoma, Army, Northwestern 
Georgia, Oregon, and Southern Meth- 
odist. 

I hope this keeps Norma Jean Still. 

How can our race-horse basketballers 
keep burning up the floor the way they 
do? What keeps those skinny arms and 
legs pumping so furiously? Where do 
they get all their steam? 

I ought to be used to it by now, but 
the hurricane speed of the modern gan. 
never ceases to amaze me. In the ol 
days of the center jump (after eve: 
score), the game was much less nerve 
wracking. Between baskets you could 
pause for a breath of nice smoke-poi 
soned air, and you could keep scor 
without an adding machine. 

Look what’s happened to the game 
Back in 1934-35, the hey-day of cente 
jump basketball, seven of the country’s 
big games wound up as follows: 

New York U. 25; Notre Dame 18 

Army 29; North Carolina 19 

Syracuse 44; Michigan 23 

New York U. 23; Kentucky 22 

Temple 28; Ohio State 24 

Notre Dame 29; Stanford 19 

Indiana 39; Vanderbilt 30 

Figure it up and you'll find that ¢! 
average score came to 31-22. Now let 
skip ten years to 1944-45. Here a 
seven scores culled from a survey of | 
year’s big tournaments: 

Arkansas 79; Oregon 76 

Oklahoma A. & M. 62; Utah 37 

New York U. 59; Tufts 44 

Ohio State 45; Kentucky 37 

Bowling Green 60; R.P.1. 45 

Rhode Island St. 51; Tennessee 44 

DePaul 76; West Virginia 52 

The average score comes to 62-45 
So there you have it—our modern ba 
ketball teams are dunking twice 
many points as the old-timers. Detens 
Just a nasty word to frighten babi 
into eating their cereal. The whole ic 
is to score em faster than the next guy 

—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 








quiz-word PUZZLE 


it takes 48 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 2 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the top 


score of 96. 


1. Abbreviation 
for state out- 
lined. 

5. City in state 
outlined. 

8. Lively and 
nimble. 








9. Belonging to us. 

10. Loud, cannon-like sound. 

11. Prefix meaning before. 

12. Valley rich in fruits and vegetables im 
state outlined. 

15. Sheets of window glass. 

16. Third note of scale. 

18. Not old. 

19°Came face to face with. 

20. Era. ba 

22. Expert aviator. 

24.To act or manage. 

25.To dress up with fancy ornaments. 

27. Traveled through a land. 

29. Poem. 

32. One who doesn’t tell the truth. 

33. A baby goat. 

34. Dark red vegetable. 

35. Highest peak in state outlined is 
Mount - - - - - - - 

37. Lowest female voice. 
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8. This cleans dirty hands. 

10. Preposition meaning near. 

13. Sound a kitten makes. 

14. Adverb meaning in like manner. 

16. Personal pronoun, first person. 

17. Neuter pronoun. 

19. More gleeful. 

20. Abbreviation for advertisement. 

21. Leave! 

22. Fuss. 

23.Grand - - - - - - Dam is built 
across the Columbia River. 

25. Preposition meaning on or near. 

26. Clean and in order. 

28. Abbreviation for doctor. 

29.A tall plant with sticky pods used in 
soups and stews. 

30. You turn the radio - - - - to get your 
station. 

31.To be in charge of a newspaper or 
magazine. 

34. Prefix meaning twice or two. 

36. Opposite of yes. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 





. Abbreviation for weight. ACROSS: 1-type; 5-sea; 8-Hartford; 10-alone; 
_On the top of. ll-ad; 12-medal; 13-she; 15-trod; 19-’tis; 20-ire; 
ee word in a careless way 2l-or; 22-I’m; 23-van; 25-too; 26-emu; 27-Conn.; 


Solution to Last Week’s Quiz-Word Puzzle 


28-trove; 32-moral; 33-Ia.; 35-elastics; 37-Gene; 


In this place. 38-tea. 
City in state outlined. DOWN: 1-Thames; 2-Yale; 3-prod; 4-Etna; 5- 
. Expensive fur of weasel. so; 6-era; 7-add; 9-felt; 13-stove; 14-Hiram; 16- 


Last two letters of month with short- R. I.; 17-Orion; 18-demon; 24-Nutmeg; 25-to; 27- 


Celt; 29-role; 30-Oran; 3l-vase; 33-ice; 34-Asa; 
est name. 36-it. 











See these examples of wrought 
aluminum projects? Put on the old 
thinking cap and come up with your 
own original idea. It may be a 
winner — you're sure to have fun 
working with aluminum. 








YOUR WROUGHT ALUMINUM PROJECTS 











MAY WIN $5020! 


Good news, boys! Make an original wrought aluminum project 
in your school shop. Enter it in the Industrial Arts Awards 
contest, conducted by Scholastic Magazines and sponsored by 
Alcoa. Twenty-seven cash prizes, ranging from $50 to $10, are 
going to be awarded to the winners. You may capture one of the 
many prizes . . . you can be sure of having lots of fun working 
with aluminum . . . you'll be proud to show your project to 
friends and the family . . . so you really can’t lose’ 

Ask your teacher for the details about the Aluminum 
Awards in this nationally-known contest. Start your project 
now, and good luck. ALUMinumM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 1774 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


27 prizes offered for cast aluminum projects, too. 
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BIB AND TUCK 


(Continued from page 8) 


“We just came from Genoa where 
Columbus was born,” Tuck added. 

“After Columbus made his discov- 
eries, I bet the Italian king wished 
he had given Columbus a fleet of 
ships. Then he could have sailed from 
Italy instead of from Spain.” 

“Italy had no king at that time,” 
Germano said. “Each city ruled itself. 
Italian cities weren’t united into one 
country until 1860. The first king of 
Italy was crowned then.” 

“Does Italy still have a king?” 
Tuck asked. 

“No,” Germano smiled. “After the 
war we voted not to have a king. We 
voted for a republic. Now we are a 
democratic country.” 

Suddenly Germano snapped _his 
fingers. “Primo!” (Excellent!) he ex- 
claimed. “Here’s something for you 
to do. How would you like to see 
horses go to church?” 

“Horses go where?” Bib asked. 

“To church. There’s a festival in 
the town of Sienna near here,” Ger- 
mano said. “Next Sunday the horses 
of the town will be decked with flow- 
ers and taken to church to be blessed. 
Monday they will march in a proces- 
sion through the streets. Each farmer 
will be showing off his prize animals 
to his neighbors. 

“The tradition began long ago 
when there was strong rivalry be- 





Contains helpful fish- 
ing hints, casting in- 
structions, 33 new fish 
color pictures, South 























Free! 


NEW Book 
on Fishing 


What Tackle and When” 
... every 
fisherman 
needs it. 
FREE! 

BLACK- 
ORENO 
The bait 
casting line you can 
trust. Hard braided, 
long wearing. Nylon or 


silk. Prices per $] 20 


@ 50 yards from 
4 SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 





A NAME 
FAMOUS IN 
FISHING 





CLASS OFFICERS 3 


Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 59! 
signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices. 

Pins, Me up. Write téday for free catalog. / 
Ment. * Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. WY 








tween farmers around the town. Now : 
it’s kept because we Italians like fes- 
tivals.” 

“And bright colors and music,” Bib 
added eagerly. 

“You're right. Opera companies 
tour every little town,” Germano said, 


“and Italians flock to hear the 
operas.” 

“Jet planes and rockets!” Tuck ex- 
claimed suddenly. “We can’t go to 
church in Sienna Sunday! We'll be 
in Rome!” 

The next evening, in fact, Bib and 
Tuck were hanging out of an open 
window of a train rattling to Rome. 

“Climbing in a train through a door 
right by your seat is fun,” Bib 
grinned. “I still can’t get used to hav- 
ing separate compartments for every 
eight people on Italian trains.” 


NEARING ROME 


“Most European trains are like 
that,” Tuck said. “We're riding in a 
third-class car. If someone wants 
softer seats than wooden benches he 
pays more and goes in a second- or 
first-class car.” 

“Julius Caesar!” Tuck exclaimed a 
couple of hours later as they pushed 
their bikes out of the station. “We're 
in Rome!” 

Bib and Tuck biked into a large 
park. Many boys and girls of all ages 
were with their families enjoying 
Sunday afternoon by the lake in the 
park. 

Bib and Tuck paused to watch the 


| swans in the lake. Two girls about 


Bend tackle. Write for | 
76-page ‘Fishing — | 





their age came up to watch too. 


LAURA AND ANNA . 6 


“Hello,” Bib said in French, “do 
you live in Rome?” 

The girls smiled shyly, but didn’t 
answer. 

“My daughters are shy about speak- 
ing French,” their mother said. “But 
we do live in Rome. Anna is my older 
daughter. She is 14.” The girl with 
long brown hair smiled, “Bon jour,” 
(Hello) she said. 

“Laura is 13,” the woman intro- 


duced the taller girl with the short 





hair. “And I am Signora Chessa.” 
Bib asked Anna, “What do you do 


| in summer when school is out?” 


Anna answered slowly in French, 
“Sometimes we go to a beach which 
is near here. This summer we have 
heard the operas Aida by Verdi and 
La Boheme by Puccini. We listen to 
symphonies on the radio. We walk 
with our mother in the park. Some- 





times we go rowing on the Tibe: 
River.” 

Laura laughed and said something 
in Italian. 

“Laura likes best to ride her bic, 
cle,” Anna translated into French. 
“I like to paint with water colors. | 
draw whenever I have a pencil and 
paper. And we often play tennis, 
which is a popular game in Italy.” 

“Do you go to school in Rome in 
the winter?” Tuck asked. 


ITALIAN SCHOOLS 


“Yes, we attend an intermediary 
school,” Anna said. “In Italy we must 
all go to school from the time we are 
six until we are fourteen. Elementar 
school hours are from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m 
every day except Thursday and Sun 
day. After five years we go to an inte! 
mediary school called Scuola media 
inferiore for three years. Only a small 
number of students go to high school 
after that. 

“We have three kinds of hig): 
schools: a classical school where we 
study mostly Latin and Greek; an art 
school; and a scientific school which 
specializes in mathematics and sci 
ence. Laura and I will go to a classical 
high school and then to a university.” 

“Do you have clubs and sports in 
school?” Tuck asked. 

Anna shook her head. “We don't 
have clubs. But we have sports such 
as rhythmic dancing.” 

“While you are in Rome,” Signora 
Chessa said, “you must go to see the 
ruins of the Colosseum.” 

“Where the gladiators* fought th« 
lions!” Tuck exclaimed. “Sure!” 

“Pop’s in Rome by now. Let's go 
find him,” Bib put in. “He’d bette: 
come along or he'll be sure to mis: 
something!” 

Gay Hea: 


World Friendship Addresses 


Anna and Laura Chessa live at: Via Tembien 
41, Rome. Italy. 


* Means word is defined on page 12. 





Logical 
Bobby: “Mother, carry I down t! 
stairs.” 
Mother: “No, Bobby, no. ‘Carry me 
Bobby: “I can’t, Mother. You're to: 
big.” 


Pauline Douglas. J. H. 8. 81, New York, N 


Quality Tells 
Customer: “What leather makes th: 
best shoes?” 
Clerk: “I don’t know, but banan« 
skins make the best slippers.” 


Rosie Camarillo, Irvine School, Santa Ana, Cali! 





WORLD 
FRIENDSHIP DOLL 


The drawing below shows the way 
in Indian girl in Guatemala dresses. 

[he most important part of her cos- 
tume is the blouse. It is called a huipil 
vee-PEEL). Many Guatemalan wo- 
en weave their own cloth for their 
huipils. They weave brightly-colored 


stripes into the cloth. If a girl wears a | 


blouse of plain white material, she 
usually embroiders it with figures and 
symbols that are popular in her village. 

The huipil is worn in many ways. 
ft can be an undervest or a jacket. It 
an be folded and used as an umbrella 
or a purse. Sometimes it is worn long 
ind serves as a petticoat. If it is long 
and is worn outside the skirt, it be- 
omes an apron. 

In most villages a girl's skirt is a 
large piece of cloth which is wrapped 


ound her body and held in place by | 


a sash wound around the waist. The 
sash which holds up the skirt is a purse 
as well. A girl may keep money or 
trinkets in its folds. 

An Indian girl’s hair is usually worn 
long and braided. A girl may either 
braid her hair with strips of colored 
cloth that end in fluffy tassels or with 
strands of colored wool. 

A bare-headed girl is a rare sight in 
Guatemala. Girls do not wear hats, but 
they usually carry a basket full of 
goods or a water jug on their heads. 
lo protect their heads and to keep the 
load from slipping, girls put a square 
piece of cloth under the jug or basket. 

Most Guatemalan Indian girls go 
barefoot, 


ISICON ISOS 
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GIRL FROM GUATEMALA 











You Can't Win 


li You're 


Not in 


THE 1949 SCHOLASTIC 


WRITING 


Your manuscripts must 


AWARDS 


be in on time if you 


are to be considered for the hundreds of regional 
and national honors for junior and senior high 


school writing. 
If your best short story, 


radio script or editorial 


is still on your desk, send it in to Scholastic Writ- 
ing Awards RIGHT NOW. 


If you live in an area 


where a newspaper is 


sponsoring a Regional Awards program, your 
entries must be sent to the newspaper in time for 


the deadline listed below. 


Alabama (Central) 

THE BIRMINGHAM POST 
Colorado (State) 

THE DENVER POST 
Connecticut (State) 

THE HARTFORD COURANT 
District of Columbia 

THE WASHINGTON STAR 
Florida (Northern) 

THE JACKSONVILLE JOURNAL February 
Iinois (North Central) 

THE PEORIA STAR February 
Louisiana (State) and Mississippi (State) 
THE NEW ORLEANS STATES February 20 
Michigan (Southeastern) 
THE DETROIT NEWS 


February 
February 
February 


February 


February 19 


Missouri (Eastern) and Illinois (Western) 

THE ST. LOUIS STAR-TIMES February 24 

New Jersey (State) 

THE NEWARK NEWS 

New York (Capital District) 

ALBANY KNICKERBOCKER NEWS 
February 20 


March 3 


New York (Southern Tier) 

THE BINGHAMTON PRESS 

Ohio (Cleveland Area) 

THE CLEVELAND NEWS 

Pennsylvania (Western) 

THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 

Virginia (Peninsula) 

THE NEWPORT NEWS TIMES- 
HERALD 


February 20 
February 20 


February 21 


February 20 


If you live in an area where there is no regional program, 


send your entries to: 


Scholastic Writing Awards 


7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


THEY MUST ARRIVE BY MARCH 4 
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What Are ‘Approvals’? 


hal ~~ 





accept stamp advertisements 
only from Wittle and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. lf the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” 
the stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
stamp or stamps you pay in advance, a 

er known as “approvals.” 








Ecua- 

American 

in RAVURAL 
“French For 


Antique “ethers 
ING Se with Approvais. 


CAPITAL STAMP CO., Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark 





$10.00 WORTH OF 
WwOow!! FUN — ONLY 10c! 


What « treasure hunt! Big package 500 _ Foreign femes 
mps 


from foreign er 

from Africe, South Ainerica, Free French, "Cape Jub. 
ete. Includ airmails, commemoratives and 

stamps worth up te 50c. Tule Offer sent for 10c to 

Approval Applicants only—one a customer. 

JAMESTOWN STAMP co. Dept. “3. Jamestown, New York 


500 or om: 10¢ 
INCLUDES STAMPS CATALOGUING UP 


¥. APPROVALS INCLUDED. 
mystic STAMP CO. * Camden 75, New York 














STAM p LL PLUS 


HYDERBAD SET. print- 
TION GAUGE and MILL/- 





200 British Empire = ona 3c 


KENMORE STAMP CO., ARLINGTON 74), MASS. 


FREE—Illustrated Catalog! 
KENMORE STAMP CO., ARLINGTON 74), MASS. 


A-Z PACKET 


a a Afghanistan, Monaco Rooseveit, 
bar, ete. Only S@e. hy Approval Appli- 
cants. oi" ose 10¢ an extra SUR- 


LAKEWOOD STAMP co. 
15102 LANNING AVE. KEWOOD 7, OHIO 


50 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 
WILL BE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to applicants for our fine U.S. and foreign A) als. 


Selections for beginning and advanced Collectors 
CHADAKOIN STAMPS, Jamestown, New “York 


DIFF.UNITED STATES 
Including AIRMAILS, PRESIDENTIALS, high 
values 19th cent. commemoratives, coils, 


revenues, etc. To applicants for our BAR- 
GAIN APPROVALS, FREF BIG LISTS included. 


W. C. Bookman, Box 145-H, Maplewood, N. J. 
$12.00 FOR ONLY 10¢e! 


Searce Chinese ‘‘World War II’ Set. 11 UNUSED STAMPs 
including the $5.00 Denomination. 

Sen, the Chinese ‘‘George Washi tal UE 
SET IS OVER $12.00! _—— pL a Approval pi hs 
Send for this historic 


4. D. HEREFORD, Box “1073, “NORTHRIDGE, CALIF. 


A\ 


ZE\ 


HARRIS & CO., 


ONLY 1c gems: 


Romanian School, and Allegory of Education—Yours for 
only le if you ask for S stab seni 

MODERN ST. SERVICE 
Bex (2, Dept. 20. Wakefield Station, N. Y. 66, MH. Y. 
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stamps portraying 


Romania School Issue of five mint . 





Minnesota Issue 


NE hundred years ago President 


James Polk signed a bill which 
created the Territory of Minnesota. On 
March 8 the U. S. Post Office will issue 
a 3c commemorative honoring that oc- 
casion. 

Once parts of Minnesota belonged 
to the vast territories of Louisiana, In- 
diana, Michigan, Missouri, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin. In 1849 the Territory of 
Minnesota was formed. It was admit- 
ted to the Union as the 32nd state in 
1858. 

Official cachets on first day covers 
will be distributed by the Twin City 
Philatelic Society. If you want this serv- 
ice write to: Mr. Paul Fisher, Director 
of Cachet Committee, 4838 S. 30th 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Send 15 cents in coins tor one cover, 
25 cents for two covers. Wrap the coins 
carefully. 

The stamp shows a pioneer moving 
westward with a Red River ox cart. 
Pioneers used this cart a hundred years 
ago in the Minnesota Territory. 

For first day cancellations of the new 
stamp, send self-addressed envelopes 
to the Postmaster at St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Also send a money order or postal note 
to cover the cost of the stamps. You 
may send for as many as 10 cancella- 
tions. 


Minnesota Cachet Committee 


The Minnesota cachet 





The Centennial stamp. 


Eggs 
Mother: “Aren't those eggs done yet?” 
Ann: “No, I don’t understand it 
They've been boiling for two hours, and 
are harder than when I put them on 


” 
the stove. 
Emerald Thomas, Clifton Heights School, Louisville, & 


Easier Way 


Lady (after purchasing a stamp at 
the post office): “Must I put it on my 
self?” 

Clerk: “No madam. We advise stick 


ing it on the envelope.” 
Barbara Chiusano, Bronx, N. ¥ 
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Different Stamps °*" 
to APPROVAL BUYERS. 


Contains 
stamps worth up to 15c each! Cc 
LITTLETON STAMP CO., LITTLETON 13 
FRE {rish Commemoro- 
tive Collection, In- 
cluding Rebellion issue With 


Approvals. 3c Postage Please 
RAYMAX, 129-B WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C. 7 








ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 


A owe collection of stamps from Gibraltar, the mightiest 
for tress in the world — also New Zealand Semnennial ~ 
British Uganda — French Colonials — Early British Colc 
nia® — West Indies — South American and War stamps 
plus sample copy Philatopic Monthly Magazine. Send only 
Se for postage. EMPTR STAMP COMPANY Pept. SB 
Toronto 5. Canada. 


30 : BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 107 


100 Diff. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00 
Selected sets at reduced prices on approval. 


LOUIS MORRISON. Dept. A, Milmont Park, Po 


EXTRA!!! AMAZING U.S. OFFER 


SCARCE STAMPS NEARLY 100 YEARS OLD; Rooseveit 
set complete, $5 & 10 stamps; avy, Marines 
Commems., 19th Century Revenues; Co umbian Exposit 
Comm.,V: aiue 40c. ALL only 5c to U.S. oe applicants 
WAKONDA, Dept. LR, 140 Nassau St., N 
? 5 to approval epplicants. Be a 
Premiums with oureh 


BRANOWEIN STAMP CO., Box 92R, Bayonne, N.) | 











- DIFFERENT 
INDIA 








FREE Sprerine package of Stamps, {2 different Coun 
tries Watermark etector, | Perforati 

Gauge, supply BA Stamp Hinges, |! Approval sheet 
for Duplicate Stamps, | rare triangle. To Approval Ar 
plicants ge A - Postage. BELAIR STAMP CO. 72° 
Park Ave . Baltimore 17. Md 


LQ 2220 coo STAMPS 
including Commemoratives, Charities 





Airmail, Surcharges, Sets, etc. Only 
3¢ to Approval Buyers. 


BADGER STAMP CO., Dept. K. Milwaukee 3, Wis 





$1—$2—$5 U. S. STAMPS 


tnciuded in our Giant Gargain packet of s. Com 
memoratives, yy ey ru AJ Vaiue Stamps. ‘Oney Se to 


applicants for 
METROPOLITAN STAMPS 
140 NASSAU S&T. NEW YORK CITY 7 
192 FRE Unused Commemorative 
Stamps Including 
Pictorials, Airs, Complete Sets, High Values. Free w 


approvals for 3c postage. Suniite Stampco Box 12597 
Grand Central Station, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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Safety First 
\fan: “I would like to buy one dozen 
t rs.” 
Clerk: “That will be one dollar with 


\fan: “Oh, never mind the tacks, my 
wife uses safety pins.” 


Joan Goehring, P. S. 136, St. Albans, N. Y. 


Well Mannered 


Teacher: “Why do all of you start 
talking just as soon as I stop talking?” 
Students: “Because it isn’t polite to 

talk when others are talking.” 
Bobby Stevens, Millbrook (N. C.) School 


Unfair 

Father: “How do you like school?” 

Peter: “I like school, but not the 
teacher.” 

Father: “But why don’t you like your 
eacher?” 

Peter: “Because she told me to sit in 
the front seat for the present, and then 
she didn’t give me the present!” 

Betty MeCowan, East Ward School, Carbin, Kentucky 


Not Always 
Marcia (passing a glue factory): 
Golly, I wonder how the people who 
live next to the glue factory can stand 
the smell!” 
Barbara: “Oh, they sit down once in 


. ” 
a while. 
Sylvia Hoghberg, Boody Jr. H. 8., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Close Contact 
» Clerk: “I'm so nearsighted I almost 
work myself to death.” 

Cashier: “Why so?” 

Clerk: “Well, I can’t see whether my 
boss is looking at me or not, so I work 
ill the time.” 

Raymond Reifsnider, Taneytown (Md.) H. 8 


Dictionary Needed 
Mrs. Sticktight: “And you've just 
made another trip to France?” 
Mrs. Gadabout: “Yes, we're becom- 
ng regular Parisites!” 


Robert Sonner, John Simpson H. 8., Mansfield, Ohic 


Naturally 
Teacher: “Johnny, why are you 
ate?” 
Johnny: “Because you started before 
| got here.” 
Thelma Dodd, Machias (Me.) H. 8 


Joke of the Week 


Hunter: “And there 1 was surrounded 
by lions, tigers, and wild horses.” 





Hunter: “The 
stopped.” 


. Louis Cerda, Jr., Jefferson School, Gary, Ind. 


merry - go - round 


Boy: “Gee! What happened then?” 
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cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 


: Citizenship Quiz & 


in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 


These questions ore based on articles : 
EDITION. ~ 


Answers ore in TEACHERS 


1. GUATEMALINES 


Draw a line through the incorrect 
words inside the parentheses of the fol- 
lowing sentences. Score 5 points for 
each correct answer. Total, 35. 


1. Guatemala is one of (three, six, 
nine) republics in Central America. 

2. Guatemala is the (smallest, larg- 
est, second largest) of the Central 
American republics. 

3. E] Petén is the name of a Guate- 
malan (cigar, jungle, movie star). 

4. Along with coffee and bananas, 
another important Guatemalan crop is 
(corn, cotton, tobacco). 


5. Chicle is used to make (cake, 
chewing gum, peanut brittle). 
6. In 1523, Guatemala was con- | 


quered by the (Spaniards, English, 
French). 


7. Four Guatemalan capitals were 
destroyed by (hurricanes, floods, earth- 
quakes). 


My score _____ 


2. WHO’S WHO? 


Match each name in the upper col- 
umn with its correct description in the 


lower column. Score 4 points for each. 
Total, 20. 

( ) 1. Chaim Weizmann 

( ) 2. John J. Audubon 

( ) 3. Msgr. Carroll-Abbing 

( ) 4. Harry S. Truman 

( ) 5. James Polk 


ie 


. Signed Act creating Territory of 
Minnesota. 

». Founder of Italian Boys Town. 

c. Probable first president of Israel. 

d. Bird lover and artist. 

e. Asked for new U. S. 


_ 


labor law. 


My score 





3. NEWS CLUES 


Underline the correct ending for 
each of the following sentences. Score 
5 points for each. Total, 30. 


1. The Taft-Hartley Act, passed by 
Congress in 1947, is a 
a. tax law. 
b. labor law. 
c. defense law. 
2. The Council of Europe’s main 
job will be to discuss ways of 
a. making more people in the 
U. S. visit Europe. 
b. building bigger bridges and 
roads in Europe. 
c. uniting European nations. 
3. In its first election Israel voted 
for its 
a. president. 
b. supreme court. 
c. national assembly. 
4. The U. N. is meeting with Jews 
and Arabs on the island of 
a. Rhodes. 
b. Gibraltar. 
c. Sicily. 
5. Homeless boys in Italy found a 
home through the help of a 
a. clergyman. 
b. doctor. 
c. lawyer. 
6. The name of the homes for or- 
phaned Italian boys is called 
a. Squatters Village. 
b. Boys Town. 
c. Companion City. 





My score 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Fill in the blanks. Score 5 points for 
each completed sentence. Total, 15. 


My score Total score 
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1. This seal shows the na- 
tional bird of —_. — 
River. 


2. This ox cart was named 
et OS cen wattle 


3. The biggest export of 
this country is _. ___ 
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Is his left hand 


HE’S SLOW 
His expression shows it. His marks show it. 


No, it doesn’t mean he’s a slow thinker. Chances are 
his thoughts are too rapid for his pencil. He’s a slow 
writer! 


If only his other hand could go to work for him, too. 
If only he could write with both hands... 


What this boy needs is a portable typewriter to put 
his thoughts down on paper, to speed up his work, 
to boost his marks. So often the difference between a 
C— student and a B+ student is a portable typewriter. 


Get him the teen-ager’s favorite... 

the New Royal Portable 
Surveys show that boys and girls of high school age 
would rather have a Royal than any other portable. One 
look at the new Royal Portable will tell you why. 








Royal has Finger-Flow Keys! Keys shaped to the con- 
tour of the finger tips—giving more clearance between 
keys, making for easier, faster, more accurate typing! 


Royal has an “office typewriter” keyboard! The 
keyboard’s identical in width and size to that of an 
office typewriter. Controls are the same, too. Truly, it’s 
a standard typewriter in portable size! 


Royal has Speed Spacer! A new space bar butlt right 
into the typewriter’s frame. Scientifically placed so that 
the thumb can’t miss it! 


Royal has stréamlined beauty! There’s a modern, 
years-ahead look to the new Royal—a completely new 
design. Sturdy new beauty that’s designed to withstand 
years of rugged treatment. 


You get “‘Magic”’ Margin, too! 
Along with all the great new typing features goes fa 
mous “Magic” Margin—the exclusive Royal feature that 
sets the margin in a split-second! And there are scores 
of other time-saving, work-saving features! 


What other portable typewriter offers all this? Sec 
the new Royal at your dealer’s. Learn how easy it is to 
own one. Two models: Quiet De Luxe and Arrow. 


Royal Portable 


The World’s First Truly Modern Portable Typewriter 





Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 


“Magic” is a registered trade-mark of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 





MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH 


Retail Distribution 


March 16 in Senior Scholastic (special issue) 


PAMPHLETS: Women and Their Money, Maxwell S. 
Stewart (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 146, °49), Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th St., N. Y. 16. 20 cents. 
100 Million Motor Vehicles (’48), Automobile Manufac- 
turers’ Assn., New Center Building, Detroit 2, Mich. Free. 
Chain Stores (’48), Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
70 Pine Street, N. Y. 5. Free. The Modern American Con- 
sumer (Consumer Education Series Unit No. 1, 45), Con- 
sumer Education Series, Nat'l Assn. of Secondary School 
Principals, 1201—16th St. N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 25 cents. 

ARTICLES: “Fuller Brush Man,” R. Thruelsen, Saturday 
Evening Post, May 8, °48. “Middlemen Out; Direct Factory 
to Dealers Sales Program™ Business Week, July 24, °48. 
“Does Distribution Cost Enough?” P. M. Mazur, Fortune, 
Nov. ’47. “On the Way to Market,” Consumers Guide, July 
‘47. “Marketing Made Easy,” Redbook, Feb. ’48. “Jack-pot 
for 1960,” Vergil D. Reed, Nation’s Business, Nov. °48. 
‘Modern Art Sells Sulfas, Sedatives, Hormones, Vitamins,” 
Charles M. Stearns, Science Illustrated, Nov. 48. “From 
Piggly Wiggly to Keedoozle,” Hartwell Dickson, Collier's, 
Oct. 30, *48. 

Basing Points: “Basing Points, Who Pays the Freight,” 
Kiplinger Magazine, Feb. ’49. “Deciding the Fate of Your 
Pricing System,” Business Week, June 12, ’48. “Basing 
Points: The Great Muddle; Steel,” Fortune, Sept. ’48. 
BOOKS: Developing Marketable Products and Their 

Packaging, Ben. Nash (McGraw, °46), $5. You and Your 
\foney, Mabel B. Trilling and Florence Nicholas (Lippin- 
cott, 44), $2. Know Your Merchandise, Isabel Wingate and 
Karen Gillespie (Harper, ’44), $2.96. 

FILMS: Distributing America’s Goods—16mm, sound, 
black & white, 11 minutes, sale; Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIl. 

Packaging—The Bounty of a Nation—16mm, sound, black 
& white, 45 minutes, loan; Modern Packaging, 122 East 
{2nd Street, New York 17. 

A Nation’s Meat—16mm, sound, black & white, 30 min- 
tes, loan; Swift & Co., Public Relations Dept., Union: Stock 
Yards, Chicago 9. 

Story of Leather—16mm, sound, color, 33 minutes, loan; 
lanners’ Council of America, 100 Gold Street, New York 7. 


U. S. Pacifie 


Possessions 


Feb. 23 to Apr. 13 in World Week 


FILMS: Alaska, Global Crossroads, 16mm, sound, b&w, 
\1 min., sale or rent, Flory Films, Inc., 303 East 71st St., 
New York 21. Industries, people, problems, geographical 
importance. Alaska article: Feb. 23. 

Pledge to Bataan, 16mm, sound, color, 60 min., rent, 
Adventure Films, Inc., 165 West 46th St., New York 19. 
Story of the Philippines from Spanish conquest to early days 
of World War I. Although there is no article on the Philip- 
pines in the Overseas America series, this film is useful to 
show further aspects of U. S. colonial policy. 

FILMSTRIPS: The Island of Guam, b&w, 32 frames, 
purchase, Stillfilm, Inc., 8443 Melrose Ave., Hollywood 46, 


S for TEACHERS 


THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 





Calif. Discovery, history, acquisition, importance as ship and 
airplane base. Guam article: March 23. 

Natives of Hawaii, b&w, 66 frames, sale, Society for 
Visual Education, 100 East Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. The 
story of origins, history, culture, effect of influx of other 
peoples on the Hawaiians. Hawaii article: March 2. 

Other references: Tools for Teachers, Nov. 3-10-17, 1948. 


U. N. Special Units 


February 23 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Everyman's United Nations (’48), Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., 153 E. 24th St., N. Y. 10, $1..Human Wel- 
fare Specialized Agencies, F. L. Hadsel (Rep. Vol. 23, No. 
22, 48), Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th St., N. Y. 16, 
25 cents. Technical Specialized Agencies, F. L. Hadsel 
(Rep. Vol. 23, No. 17, 48), Foreign Policy Assn. 

For additional pamphlet material, write to the U. N. Edu- 
cation Center, 334 Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 

MAGAZINES: United Nations Bulletin, published by the 
Department of Public Information, United Nations, Lake 
Success, N. Y. (semimonthly, $3 a year). 


El Salvador 


March 2 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: The Republic of El Salvador, by Ben F. 
Crowson, Jr. (10¢), 1948, Pan American Educational Cen- 
ter, Box 6188, Wash., D. C. El Salvador—Land of Eternal 
Spring (10¢), 1944, by Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, from U. S. Govt. Printing Office, Wash. 25, D. C. 
Population of El Salvador and Its Natural Resources, by Wm. 
Vogt (free), 1946, Pan American Union, Wash. 6, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Coffee Is King in El Salvador,” by L. Mar- 
den, National Geographic Magazine, November 1944. “El 
Salvador,” World Week, January 20, 1947. 

BOOKS: Rainbow Republics, by Ralph Hancock, $4.00 
(Coward-McCann, 1948). Wings Over Central America, by 
Pachita Crespi, $2.75 (Scribner, 1947). 


Vocational Tests 


For the Job Success Series in Practical English starting 
March 9. 

GENERAL TESTS. Vocational Interest Blank for Men 
(separate one for women). Adult. E. K. Strong, Jr., Stan- 
ford University, Calif. Stanford University Press, 1938. 
Detroit General Aptitudes Examination. Grades 6-12. H. J. 
Baker, P. H. Voelker, A. C. Crockett. Bloomington, III. 
Public School Publishing Co., 1939. Interest Questionnaire 
for High-School Students. O. K. Garretson, P. M. Symonds. 
New York. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1942. 

PERSONALITY TESTS. Personality Inventory. Grades 9- 
16, adult. R. G. Bernreuter. Stanford University, Calif. Stan- 
ford University Press, 1938. Personality Quotient Test. 
Grades 7-13. H. C. Link. Revised edition. New York. 
Psychological Corp., 1938. Personality Schedule. L. L. 
Thurstone, T. G. Thurstone. Chicago. University of Chicago 
Press, 1929. 

MECHANICAL, CLERICAL TESTS. Detroit Mechani- 
cal Aptitudes Exam. Revised: Public School Publ. Co. (ad- 
dress above). 











Off the Press 


The Reatler’'s Encyclopedia, edited by 
William Rose Benét. Crowell, 1948. 
1242 pp., $6. 


All who read widely find a frequent 
need for explanation of literary allu- 
sions. We may be vague about some 
contributions to the arts. Our embar- 
rassment is almost certain to be re- 
lieved by reference to one of the 18,499 
entries in this comprehensive encyclo- 
pedia of world literature. There are 
two line entries for James Montgomery 
Flagg, American illustrator and author, 
and several columns each to the Bible 
and to James Joyce’s Ulysses. The 
items range from mythology to recent 
Broadway plays and probe into the 
fields of music, geography, current 
events, and history. 


Pageant of American Humor, edited by 
Edwin Seaver. World Publishing Co., 
1948. 607 pp., $3.95. 


The editor undertook the ambitious 
job of charting.the course of American 
history through its humorous writings. 
He has divided the contributions of 
over ninety writers into three sections. 
The first covers the period up to the 
Civil War. The second covers the pe- 


riod between the Civil War and the 
first World War. And the third deals 
with the period since. He is frank in 
admitting the very serious limitation 
that topical humor loses its pungency 
when time erases the memory of events. 
Seaver, nevertheless, has assembled an 
engaging collection which includes ex- 
cerpts from Washington Irving, David 
Crockett, Finley Peter Dunne, Mark 
Twain, James Thurber, Robert Bench- 
ley, and Milt Gross. 

The editor’s notes are especially per- 
ceptive and help to integrate humor 
and history, whether it be local or na- 
tional, rural or urban, hearty or satiri- 
cal. English teachers will want their 
pupils to read the editor’s introduction 
to each section before sampling the 
rewarding contents. 


America’s Fifty Foremost Business 
Leaders, edited by B. C. Forbes. 
Forbes and Sons, 1948. 483 pp., $5. 


Until World War I industrial giants 
towered over their enterprises like 
mountain peaks over a plain. Names 
like Rockefeller, Ford, Morgan, and 
Vanderbilt were recognized masters of 
capital. In recent years individuals 
have largely been obscured by the 
immense businesses which they direct. 

“Today’s leaders are mostly execu- 
tives, salaried men, who have risen 
from the ranks,” according to B. C. 


Forbes, the editor of this volume. Some 
of them, like Eric Johnston, Henry Kai- 
ser, Henry Luce, and E. V. Rickenbacker 
are well known to the public. Most of 
the fifty whose brief biographies are 
included in this volume, except for a 
few great family names, will not be 
recognized outside of the business com- 
munity. The qualities which have 
brought them to the top are described 
glowingly by the contributors. The 
area of labor relations is touched upon 
lightly, as in the case of Fowler Mc- 
Cormick, who will “fight any unjust 
labor demand no matter how many 
millions it costs, and yet is the first 
to assent to any reasonable demand.” 

Most of the essays are crisply writ- 
ten and contain enough meat to enrich 
the fare in a unit on the growth of 
big business in an Economics or Amer- 
ican History course. 


The Role of Uprooted People in Euro- 
pean Recovery, by Jane Perry Clark 
Carey. National Planning Associa- 
tion, 800 2Ist St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 85 pp. (pamphlet), $1. 


“Some 25 million people have been 
displaced or dispersed in Europe since 
May, 1945.” Failure to resettle this 
multitude of tragic figures where they 
can again become productive members 
of a community threatens to under- 
mine the European recovery program. 
Nor must the human factor be slighted, 
for the hopes and fears of each indi- 
vidual and family must be considered. 

NPA has contributed a carefully 
documented, thoroughly readable 
analysis of this major problem. It is 


accompanied by a study guide which ° 


will increase its value for adult groups 
and senior high school classes. 


Federal Prose. How to Write in and/or 
for Washington, by James R. Master- 
son and Wendell B. Phillips. U. of 
North Carolina Press, 1948. 45 pp., 
$1.25. Paper covers. 


“Federal Prose is that form of non- 
metrical composition, apparently Eng- 
lish, which can be invariably inter- 
preted as meaning and/or not meaning 
more and/or less than, rather than 
what, it seems to mean.” If you are 
still reading this review, you are, po- 
tentially, a civil servant qualified to 
draft directives and letters to be signed 
by a higher-up. The authors are refu- 
gees from a Washington office, where 
they were employed after graduation 
from Harvard. They have enlisted the 
services of a university press to lam- 


poon the gobbledygook which flows 
from Government typewriters. Included 
in the pamphlet are twenty-five “yes” 
or “no” questions intended to deter- 
mine your aptitude for writing Federal 
Prose. There is also a chapter on the 
rules of Federal Prose and a glossar) 
which will be applauded by victims of 
official double-talk. 

The Harvard boys have performed 
a public service, without malice, by 
poking fun at the impossible jargon 
which flows freely in Government bu- 
reaus throughout the country. Their 
best barbs are illustrated by cartoons 
which capture the spirit of this clever 
polemic. 


Industry-Wide Bargaining, by Leo Wo!- 
man. The Foundation for Economic 
Education, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. 
Y. 63 pp. (pamphlet), 50¢. 


The great increase of union mem- 
bership under the New Deal has per- 
mitted the growth of monopolistic na- 
tional labor unions which threaten to 
undermine the American economic sys- 
tem, according to Professor Wolman 
of Columbia University. Dr. Wolman 
would severely restrict the right of 
unions to bargain on an industry-wide, 
or even a regional basis, because of 
the danger to the public interest. He 
regrets that the 80th Congress failed 
to outlaw industry-wide bargaining in 
the Taft-Hartley law. 

There is hardly a paragraph in this 
pamphlet which will not be challenged 
by some economists and labor leaders 
who look to industry-wide bargaining 
as a guarantee of fair standards 
throughout the country. It is, neverthe- 
less, an ably written document which 
will be a fine source for senior high 
school students who take Dr. Wolman’s 
side of this controversial issue. 


Economics for the Practical Man, by 
George Howe. Wilcox & Follett Co.. 
1948. 154 pp., $2. 


The author is an engineer who has 
been active in the field of real estate 
development. In an effort to help lay- 
men understand the production, con- 
sumption and distribution problems 
which beset us, he has written a book 
which is largely a collection of defini- 
tions. There are chapters on ren! 
wages, government, finance, monopo- 
lies, banking, business cycles, and for- 
eign exchange. Explanations are clear, 
but too often they are not linked 
closely enough with practical prob- 
lems and specific cases. Mr. Howe's 
vigorous defense of “free enterprise” is 
marked by sympathy for corporations 
which are harassed by government reg- 
ulation and taxation. The book is well 
organized and handsomely produced 

Howarp L. Hurwitz 
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Teaching Aids 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


The Virgin Islands of the United 
States (pp. 5, 6, 7) 


Wilfred and Carmen (pp. 8, 9) 


Aims for the Pupil 


l. To become acquainted with the 
location of the Virgin Islands and with 
the history of their control by various 
nations. 

2. To understand the physical char- 
icter of the islands and the ways in 
which climate, soil, and area are related 
to the support of man’s needs there. 

3. To discover the effects of a de- 
cline in the business of the port of 
Charlotte Amalie, and to _ consider 
means of stemming the tide of migra- 
tion from the islands. 

4. To learn why the United States 
bought the islands. 

5. To become acquainted with some 
f the interesting facts about Charlotte 
(Amalie. 


Methods of Study: 


Documentary Film; Round Table 


lalks; Quiz. 


A DOCUMENTARY FILM 


Procedure 


1. The teacher will place an intro- 
luctory paragraph about the Virgin 
Islands on the board with the sugges- 
tion that the pupils plan a series of pic- 
tures of the U.S. Virgin Islands, to- 
gether with comment taken from the 
rticles. As an aid to the pupils in 
vorking out their own picture and com- 
ment scripts, the teacher may wish to 

ad aloud the plan for a documentary 
film given below. 

2. On the board are listed these 
topics for the Picture and Script Com- 
mittees: (a) Charlotte Amalie; (b) St. 
Croix and St. John; (c) Pirate Days; 

1) Flags of Many Nations; (e) Vol- 
canoes. 

3. Divided into various committees, 


for This Issue 


the pupils will study the articles and 
then will submit: (a) suggestions for 
the pictures to be filmed; (b) selections 
from the, articles to be used as film 
comment. 


Introductory Paragraph 

(for the blackboard) 
“During his second voyage to the 
West Indies, in 1493, Columbus discov- 
ered a group of tiny islands. He named 
the whole group the Virgin Islands in 
memory of the followers of St. Ursula, 
a Christian princess who lived in Eng- 
land around the third or fifth century. 
There are about 100 Virgin Islands. 
Britain owns about 30 of them. The 

United States owns the rest.” 


Documentary Film Plan 
The Pictures— 

1. Camera ranges over the Virgin 
Islands and then singles out St. Thomas, 
St. John, and St. Croix. 

2. Camera takes us to the town of 
Charlotte Amalie. We see the port with 
ships stopping for fuel and. repairs. The 
camera picks out the capital buildings 
and shows us a close-up of Governor 
Hastie. ' 

Airfields on St. Thomas are pictured. 
Hospitals and schools are shown. We 
see pictures of our Junior Scholastic 
correspondents from Charlotte Amalie, 
Carmen and Wilfred. 

Various methods of collecting rain 
water are pictured and the camera 
shows us a “rain catchment basin.” 

3. Camera moves to the sugar plan- 
tations*and the sugar refineries of St. 
Croix. 

4. Camera follows some fishermen in 
their small sailboats near St. John. 
Camera ranges over the deserted sugar 
plantations of St. John. The camera 
comes to focus on the leaves of a bay 
tree. 

5. In a series of “flash backs” the 
camera shows us how pirates and buc- 
caneers once used the port of Charlotte 
Amalie as a base and how ships from 


Africa brought slaves to work on St. 
Croix’s sugar plantations. 

6. ‘Using the animated cartoon tech- 
nique, the camera shows us how, 
through a period of 500 years, many 
nations—Spain, England, the Nether- 
lands, France, Denmark, the United 
States—planted their flags in the Virgin 
Islands or sent settlers there. 

7. Animated drawings of volcanic 
eruptions show us how the Virgin Is- 
lands were formed in prehistoric times. 


The Film Comment— 


1. The total area of St. Thomas, St. 
John, and St. Croix is only 132 square 
miles. You can walk around St. Croix 
in nine hours. 

2. Charlotte Amalie is the only town 
on St. Thomas. The port has always 
been St. Thomas’ big industry. Char- 
lotte Amalie is the capital of all the 
United States Virgin Islands. William 
Henry Hastie was appointed Governor 
in 1946. He is the first Negro to be 
Governor of the Virgin Islands. 

The port of Charlotte Amalie and the 
airfields on St. Thomas are being made 
bigger and more modern. Elementary 
and high schools have been built on 
the islands. More than 85 per cent of 
theepedple can read and write. The 
schools also train boys and girls for dif- 
ferent kinds of jobs. Here are Wilfred 
Baptist and his sisters, Esme and Wini- 
fred, entering the Charlotte Amalie High 
School. And here is Carmen Nicholson 
in front of her school, Saints Peter and 
Paul’s Catholic High School. 

Doctors, dentists, and nurses give 
free care to people at Government hos- 
pitals and clinics. 

There is a shortage of fresh water on 
the islands. So people collect rain water 
on the roofs of their homes or in tanks. 
The Government has built large “rain 
catchment basins.” 

3. Sugar has always been St. Croix’s 
biggest crop, but it does not bring 
much money to the land. This is why: 
the island is so small that the amount 
of sugar grown is small. 

4. The people of St. John raise some 
cattle. They fish, build small boats, and 
grow a few vegetables. They produce 
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COMING IN JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: March 2 
Theme Article: E] Salvador 
World Friendship Series: How We 

Live in E] Salvador 
Astronomy Feature: The March Sky 
Hollywood Series: Looking at the 
Stars 
State of the Union: U.S. Housing 


March 9 
Theme Article: Haiti 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Haiti 











some charcoal from the forest. There 
used to be sugar plantations on St. John. 
The people of St. John also used to 
gather leaves of the bay tree. Oil from 
the bay leaves is used in making bay 
rum. Bay rum is a face lotion. Our Gov- 
ernment wants the people of St. John 
to begin producing bay oil again. 

5. In the late 1600s and early 1700s 
pirates and/buccaneers used the port of 
Charlotte Amalie as a base. They used 
to sail from there to raid ships in the 
Caribbean Sea. Wilfred Baptist and his 
sisters learn about the pirates of St. 
Thomas in history class in the Charlotte 
Amalie High School. One of the fiercest 
of all the pirates was Edward Teach, 
nicknamed Blackbeard. 

By the early 1800s the pirates had 
been wiped from the seas. But by then 
Charlotte Amalie had become a busy 
port for trading vessels. It lay on the 
routes linking the Americas, Europe, 
and Africa. Ships from Africa brought 
slaves to work on St. Croix’s sugar plan- 
tations. By the middle 1800s, the slave 
traffic had stopped. 

Time marches on. In 1948, the Vir- 
gin Islands celebrated the 100th anni- 
versary of the freeing of the slaves. 
President Truman spoke in Emancipa- 
tion Garden, where in 1848 the Danish 
king’s proclamation freeing the slaves 
was read, 

Time marches on. Today, Wilfred 
Baptist, whose story appears in Junior 
Scholastic this week, passes Black- 
beard’s castle on his way to the Char- 
lotte Amalie High School. 

6. Let us see how the flags of many 
nations have been planted in the Virgin 
Islands through the last five centuries. 
Columbus claimed all of them for Spain 
in 1493. Beginning in 1625, English, 
Dutch, French, and Danes settled in 
the Virgin Islands. By 1733, the British 
held about 30 of the islands. The others 
belonged to Denmark. In 1917 the 
United States bought these Virgin Is- 





lands from Denmark for 25 million dol- 
lars. The U.S. bought the tiny islands 
to protect the Panama Canal, shipping, 
and our east coast. 

7. All the Virgin Islands are the tops 
of mountains that used to be volcanoes. 
Our cartoon artist shows us some of the 
ocean-shaking events of prehistoric 
times. The mountain bottoms lie on the 
ocean floor many feet under the sea. 
The tops are St. Thomas, St. John, St. 
Croix, and all the other islands. 


ROUND TABLE TALKS 


Pupils in groups of five to seven 
choose their discussion leader and, in a 
series of round table talks, express 
themselves on various topics relating to 
the Virgin Islands. 


Examples: 

1. Festival Time in Charlotte Amalie 

Old Year’s Night—preparing for the 
kalollou party—songs for New Year's 
Day and Christmas—the squash players 
—festival customs in the United States 
compared with those of the Virgin Is- 
lands. 


2. Popular Songs 

Favorite songs of members of the dis- 
cussion group—calypso music of the 
Virgin Islands—“Stone Cold Dead in the 
Market.” 


3. What I Would Like to See in the 
Virgin Islands 

Dronningens Gade—the Governor's 
mansion—Bluebeard’s Castle—the 
schools—Munieipal Hospital—Black- 
beard’s castle—Emancipation Garden— 
the market—mongoose and iguana—red 
hibiscus—a bay tree—the port of Char- 
lotte Amalie—a “rain catchment basin.” 


4. Why Did the United States Buy 
the Virgin Islands? 

Islands midway between New York 
and the Panama Canal—ships going 
from Europe to the Canal pass the is- 
lands—Puerto Rico 40 miles to the east 
—fear that Germany would seize the 
islands from Denmark during the first 
World War. 


5. Can People Be Encouraged to 
Stay in the Islands? 

Lack of work in the islands—little 
farming to supply food—bay rum busi- 
ness discontinued—small sugar produc- 
tion—Charlotte Amalie a less important 
seaport than in the old days—U. S. Gov- 
ernment plans for improving island con- 
ditions—better use of the land—cattle 
pasturage—bay oil production—more 
farming. 


QUIZ 


1. What European nation first laid 
claim to all the Virgin Islands? (Spain.) 


2. How did the U. S. come into pos- 
session of about 70 of these islands? 
(By purchase from Denmark in 1917.) 

3. How would you describe the cli- 
mate of the Virgin Islands? (Warm al] 
the vear round.) 

4. Are these islands of coral or vol- 
canic origin? ( Volcanic.) 

5. For the production of what well- 
known lotion are the leaves of the bay 
tree used? (Bay rum.) 

6. Are the U.S. Virgin Islanders 
United States citizens? (Yes.) 

7. Who is the Governor of the U. S. 
Virgin Islands? (William Henry Hastie. ) 

8. Is the Governor elected by the 
people or appointed by the President? 
(Appointed by the President.) 

9. Where does the Governor live? 
(In Charlotte Amalie.) 

10. What has the U.S. Government 
done to improve the health of people 
in the islands? (Doctors, dentists, and 
nurses give free care to people at Gov- 
ernment hospitals and clinics.) 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-Minute Quiz 


1. About how many Virgin Islands 
are there altogether? (About 100) 

2. About how many Virgin Islands 
does the U.S. own? (About 70) 

3. What other country owns some of 
the Virgin Islands? (England) 

4. What is the main crop on the is- 
land of St. Croix? (Sugar) 

5. What city is the capital of all the 
Virgin Islands? (Charlotte Amalie) 

6. Who appoints the Governor of the 
Virgin Islands of the U.S.? (President 
of the U. S.) 

7. Who first suggested the European 
Recovery Program? (George C. Mar- 
shall) 

8. What was Cardinal Mindszenty’s 
sentence? (Life imprisonment) 

9. Who is honorary chairman of 
Brotherhood Week? (President Tru 
man) 

10. What early U.S. colony will be 
rebuilt? (Plymouth Colony) 








Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 12 


ACROSS: I1-cloak; 6-Mobile; 7-Cotton 
ll-lag; 12-Orion; 13-Feb; 14-nut; 15- Arab 
17-E.G.; 19-ergo; 21-me; 22- Va.; 23-Sol; 24-a! 
25-Adam; 28-mid; 30-sit Sl-every; $4-add 
35- owe 36-leewa ; 38-ende d. 

N: l-con; 2-1 : “S-oller: 1-Alabama 
5-keg; 6-Montgomery: 7-co; 8-or; 9-tine 
10-tours; 13-fa; 16-bet: 17-Eva; 18-Gadsden 
20-olive; 26-aided; 27-mt.: 29-dew; 32-Ra 
33-yr.; 34-ale; 35-pad; 37-we. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 14 
1. VIRGIN ISLANDS TOUR: 1-b; 2-b; 3-t 
"$' WILFRED AND CARMEN: 1-c; 2-a; 3-4 
3 NEWS MASTER: 1-c; 2-a; 3-b; 4-c; 5-! 


n 
; 
Cc 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Panama 


Canal; 2-jet; 3-Navajo. 
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